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FOREWORD 


Pe RHESE sermons—strains from a He- 
ie brew harp thrummed by a Scottish 
4 hs  hand—mere bits o’ things, by a 
<2 true extempore preacher, are pub- 
lished because they have been preached, liter- 
ally, around the world, and requests for their 
publication have never ceased. So here they 
are. I can understand that those who have 
heard them may want to read them, partly be- 
cause, in reading them, they can re-stage them, 
mentally, where they first heard them, in the 
cities and towns and quiet places of many 
lands. May I further remark that those who 
have not heard them, and therefore cannot put 
me into them, will just do their best, and kind- 
liest, by them and me! 

I have reduced them. Each occupied some 
fifty minutes in delivery. I hasten to add, in 
self-defense, that the audiences increased 
every day. Folks nowadays won’t stand 
much printed sermon. The truth about ser- 
mons is, that deflation—flat-tire—sets in much 
earlier, pulpit and pew, than when I began in 
dear “ Auld Reekie”’ more than forty years 
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ago. Why? Please ask me something easy! 

About results. I have often been surprised 
to find the deciding converting power, under 
God, of a portion of Scripture so evidently be- 
longing to believers. The sinner’s mouth 
begins to water, I suppose, when you seem to 
leave him alone, to leave him on the outside, 
while you dwell on the blessednesses of those 
who are in the fold. In his reaction to that, he 
begins to evangelize himself, and gets to the 
Shepherd without you! I say this for the com- 
fort of the minister who is not supposed to be 
strong on the evangelistic note. The turning 
movement may succeed at times, where the 
frontal attack fails. 

One rather remarkable and authentic case in 
illustration. Some years ago, I had a series of 
week-day afternoon meetings in the Albert 
Hall, London. (By the way, the Curator said 
it was like a Patti concert, to see the way the 
carriages rolled up.) A lady of high degree 
had prevailed on a very eminent scientist, who 
was frankly agnostic, to attend. Of this, I 
should say, I knew nothing whatever at the 
time. The scientist came, and came back sev- 
eral times. The Shepherd Psalm was my 
theme. Said the lady, in a letter to me after- 
wards, relating the incident, “ My scientist 
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friend has written me to say, ‘I have heard 
your preacher several times. All I will say is, 
from henceforth I am no longer agnostic. The 
Shepherd has found His sheep! ’” 

Bowled over! By what? By earnest, posi- 
tive preaching, that made no attempt to meet 
him on his own line, and seemed to leave 
him out altogether. The “ commandment ” is 
exceeding broad. It is a living thing and 
scrutinizes “the very thoughts and concep- 
tions of the heart”—as Moffatt translates 
it (Hebrews 4:12). 


JoHN McNEILL. 
Los Angeles. 
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I 
THE FIRST STRING OF THE HARP 


“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 


) fQ3OW familiar the Psalm is! Either 
: G as we have read it, or have sung it, 

| in the Scottish Metre Version, or as 
1 Zs 9 the foundation of such hymns as 
r <The King of Love My Shepherd Is,” or, 
“The Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare, and 
Guide Me With a Shepherd’s Care,” we 
have known it since we knew anything re- 
ligious. Even as I speak about it—to us Scots 
—the Auld Kirk, and the Auld Minister, and 
the Auld Folk, and the Days o’ Auld Lang 
Syne, come trooping into memory. 

All I want to do is to thrum its strings, in an 
easy, artless way, as one would thrum the 
strings of a well-tuned harp. For I look on the 
Twenty-third Psalm as a harp of six strings, 
every verse a string; so “ strung and tuned for 
endless years, and formed by Power divine,” 
that any fingers that stray among the strings 
should bring music out of them. This is no 
careful “ exposition;” I simply want to sound 
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its music; to take away the wretched scrannel 
pipes of doubt, or fear, or worldliness, or mere 
“ formality,” and to make our hearts, not 
merely believing (in some bare, desperate, 
way), but tuneful, with quiet confidence, as 
was his who wrote the Psalm. 


“Oh, may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp, of solemn sound.” 


Who wrote the Psalm? Well, I believe it 
was David; but never say I said it! Don’t 
start certain critics, with their learned pother 
—for that’s all it is, here—on the question of 
the actual authorship. Fact is, I sometimes 
feel I wrote it myself; that the authorship lies 
somewhere between David and me! For I 
never go over the lines and spaces of the 
Twenty-third Psalm, with my soul upon my 
tongue, without feeling that if I didn’t say that 
first, I was just going to say it, when this man 
came in ahead! In Scotland, on an earlier day, 
our fathers were “just going to say” things, 
about wee modest daisies, and crimson-tipped 
flowers, and mice and men, and lads and lasses, 
when up started an Ayrshire ploughman and 
said them for them. And ever since, the 
authorship of certain lines of Burns, has lain 
between him and the last ploughman who drove 
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his ploughshare through a field mouse’s nest, 
or wearied for his bonnie Jean! Says the 
ploughman, “I saw the mouse myself, and 
felt wae for the wee cratur.” And he almost 
forgets the actual author, so obviously does 
Burns express what he himself was “ just going 
to say.” 

Well, that’s the touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin. Ay; but there’s a touch 
of Grace, that makes the spiritual world akin. 
May I put it this way? God seems to have 
thought that, as surely as, somewhere between 
the cradle and the grave, we should get to know 
Him as our Saviour, sweet thoughts would 
swell in our hearts, and sweet words would 
want to come to our tongues, so He took care 
that no man’s mouth need be silent. He took 
this David of His, and out of David’s heart, so 
troubled and tried, so broken for sin, and 
broken from sin, and healed again, by Grace 
_ divine, God brought these sighs and sobs, these 
songs and ecstacies, that sit, and fit, in my 
mouth and yours, as if we were “ the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea!” Oh, no, I 
wasn’t “ funning”’ when I said I wrote the 
Psalm. It’s mine, now, as well as David’s. 
Take it up, friend, and try it. Like every- 
thing else of the Grace of God, the Twenty- 
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third Psalm is for “ whosoever will.” Say it 
again, man! That last time was rather flat, 
Compel your soul to exercise itself up and 
down this gamut, until, like the dyer’s hand, 
your soul “becomes subdued to what it 
works in.” 

And now, “to sink into the sounding 
strings,’ like Sir Walter Scott’s “ Last 
Minstrel.” 

IT am reminded of Wordsworth: “ The swan 
upon St. Mary’s lake floats double; swan and 
shadow,” and these two float double—“ The 
Lord is my shepherd”: “TI shall not want.” 
They are like man and wife. “The Lord, my 
shepherd,” that’s the husband; “I shall not 
want,” that’s the wife. And whom God hath 
joined, let not our unbelief divorce. The Lord 
hateth “ putting away.” 

The man who said that had come to know 
he belonged to somebody. God to him was 
neither abstraction, nor superstition. He was 
very sure of God. Are we? I trust so. We 
live in a far distant day; but how near we may 
be to this man, and he to us! All you need to 
do, to tune this Psalm to the New Testament, 
is, plant the Cross—that mighty clefi—through 
its lines and spaces, and it becomes a Christian 
hymn, without altering a note or syllable. He 
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belonged to God, and God to him, as we to 
“« Jehovah-Jesus ”—if, indeed, we so belong. 
Let me interject swiftly, and say, “If not, 
what then? ” Then, my friends, at most and 
best, we are only like ownerless dogs, prowling 
over the world’s garbage heaps. What a lifel 
When you might be one of God’s sheep, owned, 
_ provided for, and kept securely for the Eternal 
Fold. “ For I give unto my sheep eternal life; 
and they shall never perish. None shall pluck 
them out of my hand.” 

May the music of this “ belonging to Some- 
body ” steal into us. I’m done with owning 
myself, or being owned by sin and Satan. I 
have handed myself over to this Shepherd; 
and now I am His. Whenever, or wherever, I 
see sheep, I think “ shepherd ”—by the law of 
association of ideas. I may be in a lonely 
place, some Moor of Rannoch, and no sign of 
man, or dwelling; but I know that ’round here, 
somewhere, is somebody, whose care it is, to 
look after these woolly, stupid, helpless things. 
I don’t think that way when I see rats, or 
rabbits! May I think that way when I see 
you, my friend? I remember how a country- 
woman of mine said, as she was taking a last 
look at a departed friend, “Do you know, 
lying there, in her coffin, she has a ‘ redeemed 
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look’ about her?” (‘My flesh, also, shall 
rest in hope.”) How about us, my friends? 
Oh, for the “ redeemed look”! Is there some- 
thing—there should be—that prompts with 
suggestion of Him to whom we belong: the 
Lord, my Shepherd. The heart of religion, ~ 
said Luther, lies in these personal pronouns— 
these “I’s” and “my’s,” and these “ me’s;” 
these hooks of steel that bind me, in all my 
need and helplessness, to Him, in all His 
living Presence and keeping power. Is the 
hook holding, friend? Press that upon your- 
self; don’t wait for preachers. The case is 
urgent. The point is vital. 

Do I see a look of weariness on some faces, 
as if to say, “Oh! he’s on the Twenty-third 
Psalm.” And: “We all know the Twenty- 
third Psalm.” Do we? Do you know the . 
first word yet, of the first line, of the dear old 
Psalm, “The Lord?” Why, the whole trial, 
and the whole triumph, of faith—faith that 
saves—lies in that first word. Do you know 
the Lord? The Bible puts a tremendous em- 
phasis on “ knowing ” its things—especially on 
knowing God. It tells the wise man not to 
glory in his wisdom, nor the mighty man in his 
might, nor the rich man in his riches, but, “ let 
him that glorieth glory in this.’ In what? 
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“That he understandeth and knoweth me.?? 
Friend, do you know the Lord? No mere 
cortical knowledge, such as of churches, and 
forms, and preachers, and ceremonies. He 
says Himself that it’s life eternal to know 
Him! Abraham never said that of himself, 
nor Moses, nor Isaiah, nor Plato, nor Paul. 
“Life eternal” to know Me! Well, then, do 
you know Him? Not about Him; but Him. 
I hope I’m not thrumming this string flat, 
but I must press that. He is great on that 
Himself. 

Do you remember. that day, up by Czsarea 
Philippi, when He stressed this? It was done 
in such a human way. “Whom do men say 
that I am? ” He asked His disciples. On one 
side of His mind, so to speak, He needed not 
to ask; He knew. But it brings Him very near 
to us, His human way of asking. It meant, 
“Peter, John, what are the folk saying about 
Me? Who do they think I am? What say 
they about My claims?” For He knew that 
a man would come up to Peter, after He 
(Christ) had spoken, and “ worked,” and say 
to Peter (or John) what he thought of Christ, 
who would not come straight to Himself. Just 
as you—if I may illustrate the greatest by the 
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least—wouldn’t come up to me, presently, and 
say, bluntly, what a “ poor fist ” I was making 
of this sermon! No; but you’ll tell it to some- 
body, who'll tell it to somebody, who'll tell it 
to me! So, be discreet. This town is a whis- 
pering gallery, like most, about preachers! 
And our Master, changing what must be 
changed, went through all that. “Oh! ” said 
Peter—if I may make him spokesman— 
“they’re saying all sorts. Some say you are 
Elijah, or Jeremiah, or John the Baptist, back 
again! ” And then He narrowed the focus of 
His eyes—I think it was a way He had—and 
looked plumb into the depth of theirs, till they 
felt “fascinated ”"-—’tis He that slays more 
gazers than the basilisk—and said, “ But who 
do you say I am?” And, believe me, He 
waited with His soul up at His eyes, and ears, 
for the answer. “Do they know Me?” 
Then Peter—Peter, with all his faults and fail- 
ings, came out with it—“ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God! ” 

Friends, we shall never know, till we meet 
Him, the joy that swept through our Saviour’s 
soul. To know that He was known! That 
they had pierced the disguise. He saw that 
already they had safely passed that reef that 
came to be known later as Arianism. They 
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knew Him to be more than mortal, anyway. 
They had seen into Him. You remember how 
He fairly beamed, and broke over Peter: 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona.” Peter, 
you know me; and in that knowing you are 
blessed for evermore. Tis my Father that has 
told you who Iam. My Father has delivered 
you from these poor guessers who say, 
“ Elias,’ or “ John the Baptist.” Mighty 
men were they, no doubt, but no more like to 
Jesus, than I to Hercules! And Peter, I’m 
sure, in that supreme moment, thrilled, con- 
sciously, with the Life Eternal. 

“Ts God knowable? ” is the greatest ques- 
tion in philosophy, or theology. He is—but, 
to babes, babes like David, and Simon Peter. 
All others are bad guessers, who refuse to be 
taught of God, and they abound today. David 
says He is my Shepherd; we expand, and say, 
my Shepherd, Saviour, Husband, Friend, my 
Prophet, Priest and King. He is all the glori- 
ous names of Wisdom, Love, and Power; and 
more than all. “All are too mean to speak 
His worth; too mean to set my Saviour 
forth.” But, by and by, after the Resurrec- 
tion, Thomas will go to the height, and say, 
“My Lord and my God;” and Gabriel himself, 
before the throne, couldn’t better that. Still, 
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“Shepherd” is a great name; it fits well; 
and “My Shepherd” sounds like music in 
mine ears. 

But what does all this come to; this know- 
ing God, personally, as my Shepherd, this 
having the hook in, and the hook holding? It 
just means everything. “I shall not want.” 
I’m looked after. Kept, provided for. For 
“the Shepherd keeps the sheep; not the sheep 
the shepherd.” But two things, here. First, 
don’t let the familiarity of these words dim the 
fact that it’s a tremendously radical thing to 
be a sheep of Christ’s flock. It’s clean con- 
trary to flesh and blood, and the course of this 
world. To hand yourself over to another, just 
as you are, and maybe more like swine than 
sheep—as I have heard our great Alexander 
Whyte, of Edinburgh, say—to be owned, and 
guided utterly, by Him; is that easy? Why, 
friends, do you know that after fifty years of 
it, I have still to check myself, to call myself 
in; to recollect myself, many a time, and get 
back into it; for somehow, practically, for the 
moment I have got out of it:—just out of it; 
and there’s no Shepherd, and this sheep is 
fending for itself! I repeat, it’s so clean con- 
trary to human nature, and the way of the 
world. Verily, we must be born again, to get 
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the disposition, the nature, that this first verse 
implies. The great mercy is that to give that, 
and maintain that, is the first and foremost of 
those wants that the Shepherd knows He must 
supply, and constantly renew. 

Second, is it true? Yes, it’s true. “TI shall 
not want.” Says the Psalmist, virtually, this 
new way of living works. The new nature’s 
instincts, and habitudes; the instinct to pray, 
to discern the Shepherd’s presence, to hear his 
voice, and to know it, and obey it; it becomes 
second nature, and will not be downed. David 
knew now, that all he had wanted as herd-lad 
on the hills, as wanderer, as warrior, as king; 
as poor all-gone sinner—a sheep with the wolf 
at its throat—all that he wanted, the Lord, as 
his faithful Shepherd, had given him. He 
hadn’t perished; none had plucked him out of 
the Shepherd’s hand. The Shepherd had 
plucked him from the lion and the bear, and 
had slain them, and saved him.” How David’s 
imagination would kindle, and his memory 
glow, as he worked out the parallel! “ All 
that I was to my sheep, all that, and a thou- 
sand times more, the Lord has been to me.” 

Coming to you and me; it’s a big word to 
say in the conditions of a world like this, and 


27 Samuel 17:34-35. 
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in a body like ours: “I shall not want! ” Is it 
true? If these words are not true, don’t let 
them pass. We are cheated enough, without 
being cheated here. Do with them as a shop- 
keeper would do with bad money, when I was 
a boy—nail it to the counter; that stopped its 
circulation! But if they are true, not only use 
them, but, as you love your hard-pressed 
fellow-men, do everything to increase their 
* currency.” 

For what is life; or, what are we—most of 
us? Just a bundle of wants. And a bundle 
badly tied; bursting the string. And here’s a 
man saying, “ Glory to God, I’m out of that 
swim! ” Is he raving; or is it we who are 
demented? Wants! Wants! Think of a 
mother in the midst of a family of children. 
Notice, I said a family; not this American 
two; that’s not a family; that’s only samples, 
somebody remarks. But a family. Dear 
woman—what’s the first word she hears in the 
morning; and the “ oftenest”’ word all day, 
and the last word, before their “ e’en holes ” 
close at night? ‘ Mother, I want, I want; 
gimmie, gimmie, gimmie! ” And she does her 
best, dear woman, between granting and deny- 
ing, and loves her job, or, where should some 
of us have been? Ay, loves her job! 
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Man, carry that over to God, and save me— 
to go back to the beginning—save me pound- 
ing and expounding a thing that should be as 
plain as the multiplication table,—if we weren’t 
more stupid than the beasts. ‘So foolish was 
I, and ignorant, I was like a brute beast before 
thee,” says the Psalmist, in another place. 

And so here we are: “ Dingen ’”—knocking 
—‘ the life oot, to keep it in,” as they say in 
Scotland. And here’s this man crying, long 
before the ‘‘ Good Shepherd ” took flesh, and 
stood among us—‘ Glory to God—I’m out of 
that swim, I shall not want.” Again, I say, 
turning somewhat fiercely on myself, “Is he 
raving?’ Are these the words of truth and 
soberness? Here we are, grey before our 
time; shoulders stooping; nerves wrecked; 
brain fagged; “found dead,” (“‘ heart trou- 
ble,” the doctor said). And why? (Let me 
go deeper than the doctor.) Why? Because 
we are trying to carry a burden that God 
Almighty never asked any man to carry. For 
He knoweth our frame, He remembereth that 
we are dust; and that we need Him. And He’s 
here. And a bleat of distress would fetch him. 
His Shepherd-heart couldn’t resist it. Sheep 
are stupid, but not proud; is it that that’s our 
stupidity? 
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Oh, yes; I know it’s very simply said; and 
we have heard it all our days. And that a 
child could say it, ay, and in its measure, un- 
derstand it. But never make the mistake, with 
your Bible especially, of thinking that a simple 
thing is a weak thing. A blade of grass is very 
simple, and there are millions of them in the 
fields. But all the scientists in the world 
couldn’t make one blade of grass. Like Ten- 
nyson’s flower in the crannied wall: “If I 
could tell what thou art, and all in all, flower 
in the crannies, I could tell what God and 
man is.” ‘It’s thin, and shallow;” it’s weak, 


‘nursery rhyme sentiment, to some, to say, 


“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want;” 
so “proud philosophy ” is apt to say. But 
how could any verse be thin, or shallow, that 
contains ‘‘ God,” and “you?” How? It’s 
our thinking that’s thin and shallow. And we 
haven’t thickened it, any, if we drop ‘“‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd,” and mouth out, “I am 
the Captain of my soul.” Indeed, “ the Cap- 
tain of your soul?” Man, Balaam’s ass 
talked better sense than that! “Am not I 
thine ass?” The beast knew it belonged to 
somebody! 

Let me try to test this word—*“ TI shall not 
want! ” First, are we agreed that the biggest 
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wants are not the wants of the body? They 
are very urgent, very clamorous; but that is a 
trick about them; and the youngest of us had 
need, soon, to be up to it; or they may beat 
you down the dance of death. Natural appe- 
tites, given in to, take the bit in their teeth, 
and bolt with the rider to destruction. If this 
were a gathering of citizens in public meeting 
assembled, would it be carried unanimously, 
when put from the chair, “That we, here 
and now, declare the biggest wants are not 
the wants of the body”? Would you vote for 
it? Steady now! Would we, could we, hon- 
estly? Let me put it this way: There’s a man 
in a back street, let me say; old, lonely, and 
pitifully poor; the doctor has virtually bidden 
him good-bye. He won’t see through till morn- 
ing. Imagine somebody bursting in and say- 
ing, “Cheer up, friend! Here’s a cheque for 
five hundred dollars.” What a ghastly im- 
pertinence, what an insult, you and your 
cheque would be; in that fearsome place, 
where the two seas meet that battered Paul’s 
corn ship to pieces. 

My friend, you can see the point for the 
man of my illustration. But why should it 
need the death-bed, to cool the fever of our 
materialism? Isn’t it a strange thing that 
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when I know I’m within a few minutes of 
being done—and done forever—with work, 
wages, rent, clothes, children, meat and drink, 
that certain wants shall rise and press? I 
have seen them so press; and have seen the 
one on whom they pressed break out, in agon- 
ized amazement. Listen. When I lie down to 
die; when I draw my feet up into the bed, as 
dying folks sometimes do: Significant action; 
I’m done with the roadsides of time. You 
might almost have set your watch by me, as I 
went out, and in, out and in; but now, the 
place that once knew me shall know me no 
more forever. When I turn my face to the 
wall, as dying folks sometimes do. Significant 
action: I’m done with everybody, and every- 
thing, out in the room, and beyond the room; 
and I’m facing the blank unknown. When all 
my sins—now we’re at it—when all my sins, 
personal and ministerial, swoop down like 
vultures on their prey—friends, whatever 
Death, and Judgment, mean; whatever the 
roar that lies on the other side of silence, and 
the meeting with God, shall mean, for your 
preacher, that one first word and first verse of 
the Twenty-third Psalm gives me confidence: 
I shall not come short. My Shepherd and I 
shall meet it together. O Lord, in Thee do 
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I trust; I shall never be confounded. Here, 
or there, “I shall not want.” 

I have tested the Psalm in the severest way. 
I, among the silliest of the sheep; I, among the 
chiefest of sinners; I have hung all my weight 
on it, for body and for soul; for time and 
eternity. I have dared, in thought, to swing 
out over the awful gulf and although there’s a 
catch in my breath, I will not be afraid. For 
my rope is fastened to the Eternal Throne. 
My soul, and God, stand sure! 


PHIL H. PUTT" * ‘EMORIAL LIBRARY, 
PALOMAR COLLEGE 
SAN MARCOS, CALIF, 
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“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

)SHEN I thrum that string these 
(57/3 tones are sounding in my soul: 
a4 Vee First, these words suggest that I 

MeAG/GI should remind some of us how 
good the Shepherd has been to us for this 
world. ‘Green pastures and quiet waters.” 
Let us get at their meaning this way: 

What do green pastures and quiet waters 
mean, for sheep? I was going to say, ask a 
sheep, and any sheep of any sense will tell you 
that green pastures and quiet waters mean the 
best of conditions for sheep. Toiling along a 
dusty road on a sultry day, have you seen, 
over the hedge, in a lush cool meadow, some 
sheep feeding; and sometimes lifting their 
heads, with a look of wonder on their faces, 
that meant—what queer sort of up-ended 
creature you were, to be plodding along on the 
stones? Why weren’t you among them, down 
on all fours, enjoying life at the full? Yes, 
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how good the Shepherd has been to some of us 
for this world. 

Don’t “ spiritualize”’ the Psalm here too 
much. The Lord has been rich to us, in meal, 
as well as in mercy—if I may make meal stand 
for the material side, and mercy for the more 
spiritual side of the Shepherd’s care. Tell the 
truth, dear friends, have not some of you had a 
“fine time,” like the sheep in the meadow? 
You have had no real troubles, unless perhaps 
the troubles you kick up for yourselves, or the 
unfortunate people who have to do with you. 
Well born, a good home, no pinch of poverty, 
good health, good name. Your business; quite 
likely you got it from your father, and the 
most you have done, is that you haven’t spoiled 
it! Or perhaps your money—well, people say 
you got it with your wife; that the best day’s 
work you ever did, was, when you married her. 
(And the same to you, madam, from your side.) 
All that some people know of real trouble and 
hardship is, to sit in their boat, in a land- 
locked harbour, under a hill; and see the great 
white waves go racing past the harbour’s 
mouth, where others are battling for dear life 
with the tempest. But you, prospered, shel- 
tered; the winds of Heaven not permitted to 
visit your cheek too roughly. I’m not envying 
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you, nor taking you down a peg. I’m simply 
reminding you whence these comforts flow. 
He, the Shepherd, led you, and made you lie 
down, in this very desirable material comfort, 
and pleasantness. The lines have fallen unto 
you in pleasant places; yea, thou hast a goodly 
heritage.” 

But somebody says, “It’s all very well, 
preacher, to talk to me like this; but, if I have 
come to green pastures and quiet waters, in a 
material sense, you mustn’t forget my share.” 
No, friend; I’m not forgetting your share; I 
give you full credit for it. You rose early, you 
sat up late, you were diligent, industrious and 
frugal; every penny was a prisoner. You were 
Scotch, in fact, where others were careless; 
and, to quote from your own circulars, “ by 
strict attention to business, you have merited 
that share of public patronage” that has re- 
sulted in your success, and your desirable resi- 
dence on Easy Street. But, friend, my point 
is, you mustn’t forget His share in all this. 
And it’s so fatally easy to forget it, as the Lord 
only too surely knows. Israel “ waxed fat, and 
kicked,” and “ forgat ” the Shepherd. If the 
Lord were to come, my successful friend, and 
take away His share out of your business, out 
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of your brain—for who is he that giveth thee 
power to get wealth? as Moses said “the very 
devil wouldn’t be made up with what is left. 
There would be nothing left worth having. 
Again let me say I’m not flouting you; I’m not 
forgetting your share; but oh, don’t forget His. 
So many prosperous Christians undoubtedly 
do; and their prosperity is spoiled. Self- 
satisfaction, self-congratulation; that dead fly 
spoils the ointment. 

Now if I continued on this line, I should 


offend against a generation of God’s children; 


that generation, namely, whom the Shepherd 
leads to seemingly anything but green pastures 
and quiet waters. There are people attending 
to me whose faces, if I could read them—and 
not bad people, nor lazy, nor stupid—are writ- 
ten over with a strange and chequered history. 
You haven’t made a fortune, you have lost 
one; your health has not been good, your fam- 
ily have not turned out well. In the cataclysm 
of the Great War, ‘‘ unmerciful disaster, fol- 
lowed fast, and followed faster;” till you are 
tempted to say, ‘‘ Does God know, and is there 
knowledge in the Most High?” ‘“ My way is 
hid from the Lord.” No, friend, it isn’t; and 
the Shepherd both knows and cares. To 


* Deuteronomy 8:18. j 
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those who patiently wait, and quietly trust 
Him, it is green pastures, and still waters, 
whate’er betide. The Lord Himself is the 
portion of His people; He is a goodly land 
and a large. 

““A man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things that he possesseth.” I re- 
member hearing a minister comment on that 
text. The church was in a prosperous neigh- 
bourhood, and many wealthy people attended. 
Said the minister: “ Were I to take you to 
some of the most wretched homes in this city, 
where there is no peace, nor love, nor joy, I 
would take you to some of the names and ad- 
dresses in these ‘ fat’ terraces, and squares, 
around us here. And were I to take you to 
some homes, redolent of peace, and love, I 
should take you, with one of my assistants, up 
some rickety stairs, and along some darksome 
passages, in that very poor district where we 
carry on our home mission work.” The fact 
is, although the world won’t believe it, that 
many of the sheep have enjoyed the Shep- 
herd’s presence most, when He led them in a 
“bare and devious way.” He put gladness in 
their heart, more than when corn and wine 
abounded—as David says elsewhere. 

Do you remember that story of Allen Gard- 
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iner, a missionary to Patagonia, of a bygone 
day? He came through some cruel hardships. 
Here is the end. He was found, too late for 
life, lying under an upturned boat. He had 
kept a diary, and the last entries were some- 
thing like these: “I am lying under an up- 
turned boat, out of reach of the sea. I am 
dying, but I am in peace; my chief discomfort 
arises from a strong feeling of thirst.” A later 
entry, in a weaker hand. “ Last night it rained 
heavily, and by thrusting the corner of the 
sail, out under the gunwale, and getting it 
drenched, I have been able to allay the almost 
intolerable pangs of thirst.” Then the last 
entry—scarcely legible: “I am overwhelmed 
with a sense of the goodness of God.” What 
a testimony! Lying dying on a cannibal 
shore, thousands of miles away from home, and 
friends; sucking the rain water out of a coarse 
canvas sheet; but “ overwhelmed with a sense 
of the goodness of God.” Did I not say it is 
green pastures, and quiet waters, for God’s 
people, whate’er betide? The Lord make us 
ashamed of our murmuring. It provoked Him 
exceedingly, in old Israel, long ago; so that it 
fared ill with those who showed it. 


“ Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
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If but one speck of dark appear, 
In their great Heaven of blue. 

And séme with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night.” 


The fact is, that faith in the Shepherd’s lead- 
ing is a wonderful compensation balance as 
regards our earthly lot. It keeps a man’s 
heart brave, and his head level. Take Job, in 
his own person and experiences, as an example 
of the extremes. You remember that Job’s 
green pastures and quiet waters fairly upset 
the Devil—that other Shepherd, who herds his 
silly flock, often all unsuspecting—herds them 
steadily to Hell! Yes, Hell. Don’t juggle 
your judgment five minutes longer, about the 
two shepherds, and the two flocks; and their 
destinations. Listen to Satan’s inventory of 
Job’s estate. ‘“ Hast thou not made an hedge 
about him, and about his house, and about all 
that he hath, on every side? Thou hast 
blessed the work of his hands, and his sub- 
stance is increased in the land.” ‘ You have 
prospered him in his business, and his flocks 
are teeming on the land ” (so Moffatt puts it). 
And Satan sneered at the religion of such a 
prosperous man: “ Doth Job fear God for 
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naught? Put forth thine hand now, and touch 
all that he hath, and he will curse thee to thy 
face.” So Job went through the flint-mill, with 
a vengeance; to the extreme of bereavement, 
and want, and woe. God, for the time being, 
left him. Even the devil disappeared. He 
knew he wasn’t needed. The three “ friends ” 
would rub it in. And they did! 

Now the inspired comment on Job’s case, as 
regards the Shepherd, is, that “the Lord is 
very pitiful and of tender mercy”; and for 
Job’s part, that “they are blessed who en- 
dure.’ “Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job.” That case, on both sides, says James, 
in effect, has become a proverb among the 
flock. 

With this compensation balance, a bag of 
gold won’t pull our head down to the earth, 
neither will a bag of stones. Riches, in them- 
selves, are not a crime, and poverty, in itself, 
is not accredit. I myself have known rich folks 
to be humble in spirit; and some folks, poor in 
purse, to be as proud as the Devil! If poor, 
keep near enough to the Shepherd to see His 
face, and you will sing your Psalm as if you 
were a millionaire embarrassed with riches. If 
wealthy, like Abraham and David, keep near 
enough to see the Shepherd’s face—it isn’t 
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easy, but He giveth more grace—and you will 
sing your Psalm as they do—I have known 
them, too—who have only Him, for sure, to 
find them their supper and their bed! And 
pray, all the time, like Agur, the son of Jakeh, 
that if it please God, your lot may be neither 
poverty nor riches, but “the Gowden— 
‘Scotch’ for golden—Gowden means that lies 
atween.”° And listen, in closing, to the music 
of an old Scottish paraphrase: 


“ God is the treasure of my soul, 
The source of lasting joy, 
A joy that want shall not impair; 
Nor death itself destroy.” 





® Proverbs 30:8. 
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“He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness, for his name’s sake.” 





) PZxKHE opening word suggests that this 
1) X33 is the “ healing ” string. The Shep- 
vy a. herd as the doctor of the sheep: ' 
Ko 2% “He restoreth my soul.” And He 
had need to be. 

At a stage in my progress as a student in 
theology, I took charge of a mission a few 
miles out in the country; coming in daily to 
the Divinity Hall. In that way I got to know 
a shepherd and, by going round with him, to 
know about shepherds and sheep, at first hand. 
I may as well interject the remark here, as any 
place else—I’m wearying to say it—that you 
city-bred people don’t really know about shep- 
herds and sheep. It’s only mutton you know 
about! (Thanks for the smile; there’s no ill- 
feeling.) Why we never got them, today, as 
we left them yesterday. The diseases and 
mischances of a flock of any size are well-nigh 
endless. Here’s one going on three legs, and 
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“saving” the fourth for future use. And 
poor-spindle-shanks needs the four! Here’s 
another that has got its neck twisted, tangled 
up, in a wire fence. If it would only give its 
woolly neck a half turn, the right way, it would 
be free; but that’s just the half turn it won’t 
take. And when friend-shepherd comes for- 
ward to release it, the silly thing gets frantic. 
“‘ Here’s the butcher, before the time! ” How 
like us; scared at God; though He comes to 
save us! Another has gone through a hole in 
the hedge, out of the pasture field, into a bare 
earthen field. It’s starving; but if you gave it 
a month, it couldn’t get the same hole to come 
back again. How easily we go wrong, gentle, 
or simple, cultured, or ignorant; how beyond 
us to come right! Or, sheep rot has broken 
out; or strange dogs have broken in; and they 
are gasping; dying; dead! Oh, poor wandered 
human race! What “sheep for Sheol” Sin 
has made us! 

And what a work our Shepherd’s is! 
Friends, when God calls us sheep—well, on one 
side, it’s not a flattering metaphor. How in- 
adequate—to say no more—those pictures of 
our youth! A smiling landscape, with a hill 
in the background; and streams and meadows 
in the foreground; where sheep are peacefully 
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resting; while some neat ankled Chloes and 
Daphnes are skipping round, “where shep- 
herds pipe on oaten straws.” Where’s that? 
Did you ever see shepherds pipe on oaten 
straws—or any sort of straws—on their mas- 
ter’s time? Or, again, the shepherd is a grave, 
somewhat venerable, figure; living remote 
from man; with lots of time for grave senten- 
tious observations about Scotland and Eng- 
land—if he is a Borderer—and the weather! 
Now don’t accuse me of poking fun at Class- 
icism and Romanticism. I can’t help it, 
whiles! Besides, as you know, both paint- 
ing and literature had to get out of these 
falsettos, in the interests of Truth and Reality. 
I’m as poetical, I believe, as my neighbours; 
but, as a matter of fact, a shepherd’s is a hard, 
dreich, toilsome, anxious, dirty business. Pass 
a law to limit the hours of labour to eight— 
and that’s plenty—but, you have ruined the 
sheep-keeping industry, unless you pass an- 
other law to regulate the climate. For I don’t 
know any shepherd who can keep inside of 
eight hours. No, but sixteen; ay, and twenty- 
four; in the wild “ on-ding 0’ the snaw”’; or, 
when the floods are out; and, it may be, his life 
for theirs, as the sheep spin down the whirling 
flood! Oh, my blessing on you, my brave John 
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Tamson; you need no “ Romanticism.” And 
thank me for putting you where you belong— 
with great David, the Shepherd of Israel. 

I was saying that the Lord didn’t use an 
altogether flattering metaphor, when He calls 
us sheep. It means all manner of tenderness, 
and patience, skill and faithfulness, on His 
part; and from our side, the need for the con- 
stant exercise of all these qualities; or never a 
sheep will reach the Heavenly Fold. 

“He restoreth my soul”; ‘he healeth my 
diseases,”’ as you have it in another Psalm. 

Some women shouldn’t see doctors’ books. 
Why? Because the book feeds the bit in you 
that should be starved—your nervousness 
about your health: “ A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing; drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring.” But there you are, with some 
book in which diseases are arranged alphabet- 
ically. And you read down some disease under 
“A,” and another under “B”; and find you 
have symptoms of both. Until your husband, 
if he is wise, will put the book on the fire—if 
he dares, I mean. Ay: we smile; and there’s 
no harm in that. But did you ever consult 
your Bible? Why, there are lists, catalogues, 
of our souls’ diseases there. Out of the heart 
proceed—and they wouldn’t proceed from it if 
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they weren’t in it, would they?—evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemy, and many more. Shut your Bible, and 
you'll find I am only reading the scare head- 
lines of your daily newspaper. And how 
deadly they are—and the germs of them all in 
us! Then you come back to your Psalm with 
a tenderer feeling: “‘ He restoreth my soul.” 
Let me not—as my old Professor Bruce used 
to warn us—let me not overlay nature with 
dogmatic theology; but there’s no danger here. 
Here, plainly, almost without parable, is that 
great work of sanctification. 

“ Restoreth ”; a present tense; and a pres- 
ent sense. He is doing it for us, every day, 
and all day. Jehovah-Rophi; I am the Lord 
that healeth thee. Never a sheep dies on His 
hands, and you won’t if you are one of them. 
And never a sickness that He cannot cure. 
And this doctor’s best medicine is the doctor 
himself. Sermon, and prayer, and sacrament, 
and providences, “ pleasing or painful, dark or 
bright, as best may seem to Him,” have their 
place. But these are only the means by which 
the medicine is exhibited to the patient. The 
medicine is Himself. One look at Christ in a 
sermon, or a hymn, or in taking that bread and 
that cup, or in lowly quiet meditation, and your 
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health springs forth speedily. He restoreth 
my soul—He does it. So, get to Him; past all 
creatures. Get to Him. ‘He touched her 
hand, and the fever left her.” 

I can see the shepherd, here, literally put- 
ting the sheep through his hands; overlooking 
them, individually; applying his remedies, and 
then off, “to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Never a sheep died on His hands, I said; and 
it’s true. If we break away, we shall suffer; 
but He’ll bring us back. I have seen a 
sheep dog almost worry a sheep, a determined 
breaker-away, almost worry it back to the 
flock. The dog knew that the sheep must be 
taught, no matter with what severity, not to 
break away. Not worried to death, but wor- 
ried into discipline. ‘The Lord hath me 
chastised sore; but not to death given over,” 
says our Scottish metre version, at a place. 
That’s most healthfully, if painfully, true. All 
the same, we may feel very far through. But 
threatened folk live long; and threatened sheep 
are going to live forever. They shall never 
perish. 

I remember a big stalwart Novocastrian 
coming in to me, in the vestry, after I had 
preached. He was certainly far through. 
“Oh, Mr. McNeill,” he said, “ I’m so miser- 
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able; I feel so dead. I’m no Christian, I never 
was truly converted. I’m only a hypocrite.” 
And he fairly groaned in his misery; “ Oh, I 
feel so dead.” Now, there’s something in a 
little saving humour—or, rather, something 
saving in a little humour—if we preachers 
would only use it, betimes. 

“ Man,” I said, “if you were taking your 
last look, now, at all that’s mortal, of a dear 
friend, before the lid was screwed down, how 
would you feel, if your friend should suddenly 
stretch himself in his coffin, and groan out, 
‘Oh, I feel so dead’? When a dead man 
says he’s dead, he’s never so dead as he says 
he is! ” 

Ill never forget how he laughed; and the 
darkness went off his big strong face, like the 
mists lifting off Ben Cruachan. Bless God; to 
mourn the lack of life is a sign of life; the lack 
of love, a sign of love. The dead don’t mourn 
their deadness. 

“The paths of righteousness.” Give me a 
moment on that. Paths of righteousness just 
mean, here, right paths. ‘“ Richt roddins ”— 
or right little roads, as sheep roads are—says a 
translation into guid braid Scots. That word 
“paths” is kind of misleading. It suggests 
something too definite; too distinct and easy. 
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A right-of-way path through a field—why, a 
child would not wander from it, when once its 
feet struck it; it’s so clear and plain. And 
part of our trouble is that life does not stretch 
before us like a street, or open up like a hard- 
beaten path. We wish it did; but it doesn’t. 
I was preaching in a church in Pretoria, 
South Africa, once. This English word “ path ” 
was troubling me, as being not just accurate. 
The Dutch Bible was lying open, at the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and my Bible on the top 
of it. Even while going on speaking, I lifted 
my Bible, to see if there might not be some- 
thing to help me, in the word in the Dutch 
Bible. And there was. The word there, where 
we have “ paths,” is “ spohren ” (spooren), the 
plural of “spohr”; and what is “ spohr ”? 
Why, the track of a beast’s foot. And there 
you have it, in the original Dutch! “ Sheep- 
tracks.” And was there ever anything more 
criss-cross, and contrary, than sheep-tracks? 
Seemingly beginning nowhere, going nowhere, 
and getting nowhere! To follow them would 
almost make you dizzy, in wandering mazes 
lost! And did you ever dream that your life 
would take the shape, the turnings, and wind- 
ings, that it has taken? Then, why ask to see 
your way as straight as a street, or as plain as 
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a hard beaten path? Leave all that to the 
Shepherd. 

There was a sheep-track yesterday. He is 
leading you along another today, and there 
will be one tomorrow. And be quite sure of 
this, that under His leading, all our tracks are 
converging on the Heavenly Fold. Just keep 
going, after Him, no matter how aimless it may 
seem. He knows. ‘“ He knoweth the way that 
I take.” You just mind your own business; 
that is, keep your “ trotters ” going after Him. 
“Tt is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps.” To lift one foot after another, is 
about all we are fit for. The whole direction 
is of the Lord. I know it’s rather humbling, 
but remember that pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall. And 
faith is not childish; it is childlike—a vastly 
different thing. Childlike trust; how it carried 
our Master through! 


“ He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be His Guide.” 
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“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy 
rod any thy staff they comfort me.” 

q WERE we can picture the Shepherd 
wk @ leading the sheep through some 
> ) Enterkin Pass, some glen of gloom. 

as Over there, on the other side, is a 
thicket, rier lions lurk; on this side, there is 
a cave, where bears. aren The Shepherd had 
need to be at the head of the flock, with a clear 
eye, a brave heart, a stout arm, ready with 
club, or staff, to spring to the defense of his 
helpless charge. 

David knew all about that. He was intro- 
duced to Saul, you remember, when Goliath 
was blustering. He could say, “ Thy servant 
slew a lion and a bear, and this uncircumcised 
Philistine shall be as one of them.” Is not the 
thought of his mind something like this? As 
I was at my best for the sheep, when danger 
threatened, so also is it with me, and my Shep- 
herd. Only our Shepherd is never less than 
His best. 
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“When trouble like a gloomy cloud, 
Has gathered thick, and thundered loud, 
He near my soul has ever stood— 
His lovingkindness, oh how good.” 


Some of us have tender memories of this 
fourth verse. In the darkened chamber, 
standing beside the bed where parting life was 
laid, how unconsciously, almost, we ministers 
have found ourselves repeating this word. 
Perhaps it was the last conscious sound in 
your mother’s ear. Before the minister had 
got to the end of it, the valley was passed, and 
Mother had arrived “ within the city of the 
Blessed One, her tears all past, her joy for 
ever sure.” 

More than once, when quoting this verse, I 
have felt the dying hand tighten a little in my 
own. That is, when mind and memory were 
fleeing, when the face of the nearest, and dear- 
est, was unknown, Christ was known. Away 
down the dark valley, as far as human eyes 
can see—and beyond—the Shepherd and that 
sheep were together; and the sheep knew it. 
“Promise and potency,” that they would be 
together, across the river, and up the shining 
slopes of the glory land. 

But, if it’s such a cheering light for a death- 
bed, why not light it today? For what is life, 
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for many, but a dreary valley, with a good 
deal of rain and gloom, and not much sun? 
Then light this lamp today. My dear mother 
was five and twenty years in the valley of the 
shadow. Five and twenty years; scarcely a 
day without conscious pain, or a night, with 
two hours’ unbroken sleep on end. ‘The 
death-bed for her was the wee bit at the end 
of the valley, ere she ushered forth into the 
eternal day. 

One of my earliest memories is to waken in 
my little room, in the dark, and see the candle- 
light streaming through the crack in the door 
between her room and mine; and to hear her 
voice, as she sat up in bed, trying to forget her 
pains, reading this, and many another portion 
of the Word of God. In fancy’s ear I hear it 
fall, soft and sweet, and float through the 
silent house, “ Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me.” I pause to say: 
May your son, sweet mother, be left such a 
legacy by you. It is more than all gold, and 
he will get it all. There will be no quarrelling 
over it. 

The commentators point out that it is only 
the valley of the shadow of death—not the 
valley of death—and it is worth while dwelling 
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on that. David used a word that had to wait 
for centuries for its full interpretation. By 
dying for the sheep, and rising again, our Lord 
has abolished death,—He hath brought life 
and immortality to light, by the Gospel. How 
splendidly our Lord has done that bit of His 
work! Born and brought up inside the Chris- 
tian tradition, as we all are, I defy you to 
think of your dead as dead. What is death? 
Says a pagan writer, “It is like a candle, 
blown out with a puff of wind in a winter’s 
night.” Black, blank, empty nothing. Now, 
whether you are an evangelical believer or not, 
you simply cannot think of your dead that 
way. Notice, you always carry them about as 
living. You owe that to Christ’s death and 
resurrection. This furnishing of your cham- 
bers of imagery took place before you knew it 
was taking place. 

Back to the commentators. One says, 
“Only fools and children are afraid of shad- 
ows.” And another says, “ The shadow of a 
sword won’t cut, and the shadow of a dog 
won’t bite; and it’s only the shadow of death; 
and what are you frightened for? ” Well, I’m 
neither a fool nor a child, by this time, and I 
don’t like shadows. Commentators, of course, 
are brave, and don’t mind. But I don’t want 
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shadows of swords, Damocles’ or others. And 
the shadow of a dog is apt to mean a dog 
round here somewhere. And you may as well 
kill a Scotsman as frighten him to death? But 
now, after all this banter, I’m absolutely at one 
with the commentators. Our Lord has routed 
and scattered everything that would hurt or 
destroy His people. “ For those that put their” 
trust in Him, nor death, nor hell, shall harm.” 
As when He scattered the Assyrian host, all 
the way to Jordan is filled with the tokens of 
their rout and of His victory! Besides, in the 
shadow, we have His own presence, and He is 
no shadow. 

“Thou art with me.” What a difference it 
makes to have somebody with you! Pardon a 
personal reference again. Long ago, when a 
youth, I was booking clerk—ticket clerk—at 
a busy station, in a busy town. Saturday was 
particularly busy, but no matter how late, I 
always walked home to spend the Sunday 
there. It’s seven miles, of a dreary road, down 
a dreary glen—dreary at night, I mean. Be- 
sides, it’s the road from one seaport to another, 
and there are ugly stories of men being waylaid 
and robbed. 

I well remember once starting off, after mid- 
night, down those dreary seven miles of the 
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valley of the shadow. Two miles outside our 
little village the road gets blacker than ever. 
A high wooded hill on the right, and a high 
wooded hill on the left, and the night as black 
as a wolf’s jaw. When I came there (a high- 
strung young fellow of sixteen or so), I was 
in such a hurry to get through that I was only 
touching the road, here and there! Then sud- 
denly, twenty yards in front of me, as it 
seemed, there rang out a great strong, manly 
voice, “Is that you, Johnnie?” For a mo- 
ment really, I couldn’t have told you my 
name! And then I recovered. That was my 
father, come to meet me at the worst of it (my 
mother had rousted him out, of course). His 
voice first startled me, and then delivered me 
from all my fears. The night became light 
about me. His hand on my shoulder, his voice 
in my ear, and his foot, rising and falling, on 
the road beside my own. “TI feared no evil, 
for he was with me.” 

I can’t tell you any more about the road 
home that night. Why? Because I was as 
good as at home, right there. All that makes 
home home, was with me. And all that makes 
Heaven Heaven, is with us—‘ Thou art with 
me.” And all of Christ for every soul that 
trusts Him. 
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Have you noticed the same thing in the story 
of Christ walking on the sea? The disciples 
were scared at first, you remember. Then His 
voice reassured them, and the record finishes 
thus: ‘“‘ Then they willingly received him into 
the ship, and immediately they were at the 
land, whither they were going.” When they 
received Him into the boat, that story is done, 
too. For Christ is the Port, as well as the 
Pilot, blessed be His Name! 

But, after all, are shadows such harmless 
things? Remember how Shakespeare makes 
one of his characters jump up, after a wild 
night, with an accusing conscience: “ By the 
Apostle Paul,” he says, “shadows tonight, 
have struck more terror to the soul of Rich- 
ard, than could the substance of ten thousand 
soldiers, armed in proof, and led by shallow 
Richmond.” Ah, my hearers, if God only let 
loose upon our heads, within our beds tonight, 
the ghosts, the haunting spectres, with their 
pointing fingers, that arise all too naturally out 
of what we have been, what we have done, and 
what we richly deserve; then He could scare 
us through dreams, and terrify us through vis- 
ions; till, like Job, we should loathe our couch, 
and weary for the blessed day. Oh, praise 
Him that in the midst of all this gloom David’s 
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word stands every test: “I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me.” Lux in tenebris. 

Let my last word here be this: If this won’t 
give us peace, “ Thou art with me,” then we 
must remain miserable. If this won’t make us 
good, really good, ashamed to sin, as well as 
afraid to sin—and sin is our only fear—then 
Heaven is baffled, and Hell has won. I say it 
with all reverence, God can do no more for us. 
He has done everything. He has done, in 
Christ, all that without which we should have 
been forever undone. And, to crown all, He is 
with us Himself. They have really nothing 
better in Heaven than we have here. The 
Heaven of Heaven is Jesus. We are as good 
as in Heaven till we get there, when this one 
line “ bespeaks His presence nigh.” 

So, dear friends, when the minister calls, let 
him hear less of that weary tale of your doubts 
and fears. ‘Indeed, minister, I’m afraid my 
faith isn’t the right kind of faith.” Indeed, 
I’m afraid it isn’t! Oh, that dreary drip, drip, 
like the rain in an East wind. And then you 
wonder the minister doesn’t call oftener. As if 
he liked the drip! Friend, if my faith wasn’t 
the right kind of faith; if it had become fly- 
blown, and worm eaten, I’d pitch it to the 
Devil, and begin all over again! I wouldn’t 
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be tormented five minutes longer, with a faith 
that isn’t the right kind of faith. And, any- 
way, it isn’t your faith, your trust. Jt’s the 
one you're trusting, that is everything. It’s 
the object of faith that counts. Are you really 
trusting Jesus Christ? Then stop trusting in 
your trust, and believing in your faith, and 
pulling things up by the roots to see if they’re 
growing! Oh, friend, let yourself alone; and 
look to Jesus! 


“ Jesus, I do trust Thee, 
Trust Thee with my soul; 
Guilty, lost, and helpless, 
Thou canst make me whole. 
* * * a * 
“ Faithful is Thy promise, 
Precious is Thy blood; 
These, my soul’s Salvation; 
Thou, my Saviour God,” 
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“Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies ; thou anointest my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over.” 


Ps HERE is a break in the metaphor 
“4 here. Sheep and tables don’t seem 
<8 to go together. Our David Mas- 

cg KE son, grand old professor of English 
fiierature i in Edinburgh University, used to tell 
us that the test of a metaphor was to picture, 
or paint it, in your mind’s eye. Of course, 
sheep and tables won’t “picture,” and the 
metaphor of the Psalm is broken. So we 
thought—and we just got over it, the best way 
we could. All the great writers, if closely ana- 
lyzed, have broken their metaphors; and no 
great harm done. But, according to that 
widely circulated little poem, The Song of the 
Syrian Guest, the metaphor is not broken at 
all. There are certain conditions, in certain 
districts in Syria, to this day, where food must 
be raised off the earth, on little trestles, or 
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“tables,” to enable the sheep to feed, with- 
out harm, from the biting of noisome creatures. 

Passing from that, what my thrumming 
brings to me here, is something very helpful. 
First, what does the table stand for? The 
whole provision that the Shepherd makes for 
us, as well for the body as for the soul; for 
time, as for eternity. In fact, the table is 
Christ, for all that He is worth, if I may use a 
rather familiar phrase. Let the Shorter Cate- 
chism expand that word, especially on the spiri- 
tual side. The question in the Catechism is: 
“‘ What are the benefits which, in this life, do 
accompany and flow from justification, adop- 
tion, and sanctification?” And the answer: 
“ The benefits which in this life do accompany 
and flow from justification, adoption, and sanc- 
tification are: Assurance of God’s love, peace 
of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase 
of grace, and perseverance therein to the end.” 
What a table for a sin-sick soul! I used to 
think, as a boy compelled to learn it, that the 
Catechism was dry. Now I think, and say 
with adoring wonder, “‘ What a table! ” 


“Why was I made to hear Thy voice, 
And enter while there’s room; 

While others make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come? 
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“?Twas the same love that spread the feast, 
That sweetly brought me in; 
Else I had still refused to taste, 
And perished in my sin.” 


“The presence of mine enemy.” What have 
we here? This:—‘ Our safety, security, and 
enjoyment! ” are enhanced by the presence of 
the enemy. ‘The enemy, in fact, is turned to 
our advantage. There should be, there is, a 
peculiar added zest, and relish, as one’s soul 
feeds on Christ’s salvation, while down here in 
the body, and in the enemy’s country—the 
world. Fact is, dear friends, there is a certain 
fearful joy in being one of Christ’s sheep, down 
here. ‘‘ He hath delivered us from so great a 
death.” Let us enjoy it here. We won’t have 
it up there. We say, everything in Heaven. 
Yes, but no enemy in Heaven. We shall be 
forever rid of him up there, and I for one will 
make no inquiry as to where he has gone! 


“ No rude alarm of raging foes, 
No cares to break the long repose; 
No midnight shades, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon.” 


I wonder was it from Alexander Whyte, of 
Edinburgh, when, in student days, I attended 
that great Bible class of his, that I got this 
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illustration: In those “old, unhappy, far-off 
times, and battles long ago,” the conquerors 
would celebrate their victory by a feast. In 
order to enhance their savage glee, they would 
bring into the banqueting hall, and chain to 
the pillars, leading captives taken from the 
enemy. And there the conquerors sat, and 
feasted, and drank confusion to their enemies, 
the enemies meantime tugging at their chains, 
and gnashing their teeth, in impotent rage. 
’Tis a rough picture, but let it stand. ‘“ Thou 
preparest a table before me, in the presence of 
mine enemies.”’ There they are—see the hate- 
ful gleam in their eyes. Old sins, and fears, 
and temptations; “I’ll have you yet,” they 
hiss. “In spite of that bread, and that cup, 
and that piercéd hand on the table, pushing 
them round, Ill have you yet.” Now, don’t be 
afraid. Yea, rather find added zest and relish 
in the cup of salvation. Sit closer to the table, 
and closer to each other. We have escaped 
their rage and malice; now we are His. Not 
an hair of our head shall perish. No weapon 
that is formed against us shall prosper. There- 
fore, “Eat, oh friends; drink, yea, drink 
abundantly, oh beloved.” The saints in glory 
are happier, but they are not nearer to Christ, 
nor dearer to Christ, nor held more securely in 
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His keeping, than we are down here, in the 
body, and in the presence of the enemy. 
Verily, “‘ we are men to be wondered at.” 

“Thou anointest my head with oil, my 
cup runneth over.” Again, according to The 
Syrian Guest, this is literally true, to this very 
day, in Syrian sheep keeping. Let me thrum 
a little on the overflowing cup. It suggests 
that there is nothing scrimp, or bare, or nig- 
gardly, in what we call God’s salvation, for us 
poor, helpless, wandered sinners of mankind. 
In every item of it there is the element of 
overflowing. 


“ My cup runneth over, Thou bountiful friend, 
Thy great lovingkindness hath never an end.” 


Just take one element of our salvation, 
namely, a sense of forgiveness—that the bur- 
den and gloom of our sins is gone. I suppose 
that, in many cases, is the first taste of the 
refreshing and reviving of the cup of salvation. 
Well, then, says the Psalmist, it is not scrimp, 
nor niggardly, but overflowing. Contrast it, if 
yon want to see this. For example, the for- 
giveness of some people, may I never need it! 
There’s nothing overflowing about it. They 
don’t forgive you with a kiss; they forgive you 
with a kick, and consider you ungrateful be- 
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cause you didn’t come back for more! “ Say 
no more about it, Mary,” says the irate 
mistress to her irate but repentant maid. 
“Say no more about it. I forgive you.” But 
in the chilling tones, Mary knows she has 
got her month’s notice, wrapped up in the 
“ forgiveness.” 

To forgive, to forget, to remember no more, 
to cast behind the back, and into the depths of 
the sea—why, human language is strained to 
the breaking, to set forth this overflowing qual- 
ity. He will not only pardon; He will “ abund- 
antly pardon.” And it stumbles us. It’s so 
unlike the way we carry on among ourselves, 
down here. And it creeps into preaching, 
until, to certain “ ethical” preachers, the Gos- 
pel, as I have quoted it, is an extravagance. It 
needs to be toned down a little, in the interest 
of ethics! Take that story of the overflowing 
cup, the Prodigal Son. Some people would 
give us a revised version of that for today, 
running something like this: The Prodigal 
came home; but the father, in the interests 
of ethics, restrained his emotions, and said, 
“Well, Scapegrace, you’re back, are you? 
I thought you would be. As I don’t want 
any more scandal, you may stay. And now 
go round to the kitchen, and see if the 
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cook has any cold potatoes.” Oh, friends, 
prodigals don’t come home for cold potatoes! 
And there’s a cold-potato preaching spreading 
abroad. The elder brother, with his ethics— 
and weren’t his ethics lovely?—standing there, 
sulking on the door-step; the elder brother has 
got into the pulpit, and the prodigal is only 
getting a cool invitation to come home. And 
he’s not coming. To use an Americanism, “ He 
sure isn’t.” Oh, let us not be afraid of the 
largesse and bounty of the Gospel! For it’s 
that that will secure the ethics. When the 
prodigal comes home, and finds such an over- 
flowing welcome, he knows, in all his soul, that 
he has come home to stay. What I have said 
about forgiveness applies to every element of 
our redemption. Its riches are unsearchable— 
its gift is unspeakable—its promises exceeding 
great and precious. 

Would that our response were worthier, to 
such an overflowing cup. For so often it isn’t. 
“Hosannas languish on our tongues, and our 
devotion dies.” We are cursed with a false 
refinement. It is bad form to respond to the 
overflowing cup, with overflowing thankful- 
ness. How sweet it must be, to the Shepherd 
of souls, to listen, on a Sunday morning, to the 
languishing hosannas, and dying devotions, of 
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a thousand people, whom He has saved from 
endless woes; if, indeed, they are saved. 
“ Overflowing cup! ” Look at us. By our 
appearance, our cup has only a little in the 
bottom, and that tastes rather like vinegar! 
O God, save us from this burlesque of the 
praises of the “redeemed of the Lord, whom 
He hath redeemed from the hand of the 
enemy.” “I’d rather be a dog, and bay the 
moon,” than such a worshipper! 

But here is something that chimes with the 
overflowing cup. Can we join in? Or is it 
extravagant? 


“When all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise! 


“Oh, how shall words, with equal warmth, 
The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravished heart? 
But Thou canst read it there. 


“When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide Thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy goodness shall adore. 


“To all eternity, to Thee 
A joyful song I’ll raise; 
For, oh, eternity’s too short 
To utter all Thy praise!” 
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When the Queen of Sheba shall meet the 
Greater than Solomon, that hymn will be no 
extravagance. “ The half was never told,” we 
shall say. The Lord, in that day, will get His 
own, for all His toil. The overflowing cup 
shall be answered by the overflowing song. 
Verily deep shall call unto deep in glorious 
antiphony, in that day. 
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“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life; and I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 


i ness and mercy shall follow me all 
j the days of my life—and—and 
) ZY I what after this life? Do you real- 
ize that science can’t finish that sentence? 
Philosophy can’t finish it. These can only 
give us speculation. But Revelation finishes 
it, on the same note of assured confidence that 
characterizes all the Psalm: “ And I shall dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.” This man’s 
knowledge of God seems to have carried with 
it, intuitively, some intimation of his own 
immortality. 

What shall our thrumming of this last string 
bring us? “Goodness and mercy shall follow 
me.” It suggests this feature of our salvation 
in Christ, namely, that while doing everything 
for us, He Himself keeps out of sight; follow- 
ing us, He proves Himself by what He does for 
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us, but not by a visible presence. On the right 
hand, and on the left hand, and all around us, 
He is working, but all unseen. ‘‘ Behold,” says 
Job, “I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the 
left hand, he doth work, but I cannot behold 
him. But he hideth himself on the right hand, 
that I cannot see him. But he knoweth the 
way that J take. When he hath tried me, I 
shall come forth as gold.” * So Job, as regards 
the “invisibility” of this Shepherd of ours. 
And we are back, in a way, to where Job was. 
For a little while the Shepherd did appear. 
Then He disappeared through death; re- 
appeared, by rising again, in the same body 
in which He suffered; and disappeared again, 
from our eyes, as He ascended; and finally He 
comes again, in the clouds of Heaven, and all 
the angels with Him; when every eye shall see 
Him! But what it adds to life, this thought of 
a presence ever with us, though keeping out of 
sight; and proving Himself, to those who have 
the eyes to see and the heart to understand. 
It’s not only that He saves us; the way in 
which He does it, adds to it. For we can spoil 
a kindness by the obtrusive way in which we 
do it. ‘Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 


+ Job 23:8-10. 
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We can give a loaf of bread to a destitute man, 
and add to it, or spoil it, in the giving. To set 
down the bread—and some butter, of course; 
don’t choke anybody with dry bread—and 
then sit down, and expect him to mingle grati- 
tude to you, with every mouthful. Oh, clear 
out, or I’ll send for the police! How God re- 
spects our manhood, and womanhood, and in- 
dependence, while at the same time doing 
everything for us—goodness and mercy, in be- 
hind here, following us. 

I saw it illustrated one day on the Queens- 
berry Road near Edinburgh. A coachman was 
out driving a big, open, two-horse brake; evi- 
dently out for exercise. There was nobody in 
the carriage, but I noticed that the little son 
and heir of the owners of the turnout, a lad of 
nine, was up on the box, with the coachman. 
And, honour bright, he was driving. Life was 
real, life was earnest, for that boy, up there. 
His driving was no make-believe. He was 
standing between the coachman’s knees; his 
sofe white hands held the reins, and went in, 
and out, and his little brows knitted, as those 
horses tossed their heads, and spanked along 
the highway. But I also noticed, all around 
the soft white hands of the lad, those hands of 
iron of the coachman, ready to clasp, and close 
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in an instant, if anything should arise, beyond 
the lad’s strength, or skill. ‘‘ My heart leaps 
up,” says the poet, “ when I behold a rainbow 
in the sky.” So does mine; but there are 
things nearer than rainbows, that prompt with 
remembrance of a present God. And I said to 
myself, there it is—God doing everything for 
us, but not obtruding Himself. We have to 
stand on our own feet, and feel our own weight, 
and handle the reins, and knit our brows, as if 
we were doing it all, only—don’t knit your lit- 
tle brows into a headache, friend, for He is 
there. 


“ Round our incompleteness, His completeness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


How provoking to God must be our perver- 
sity, if and when we actually turn against Him, 
that which is the exhilaration of the way in 
which He saves us! As if that boy should go 
home, to his titled mother, and say: ‘“‘ Mother, 
you ought to have seen how I did it. How I 
slacked Rajah, and pulled Cesar.” And “I,” 
“J,” “TJ,” and never a word about the coach- 
man! You little split clove! You, and car- 
riage, and everything, at the root of the hedge, 
at the first turn, but for him! And men today, 
ay, and some who go to church, lift their heads, 
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and with a brow like brass, because God isn’t 
in sight, say, “‘ Where is He? ” and, “ After all, 
in this world, a man has got to do it himself.” 
Indeed! Well, friend, you’ll never do it. So 
good-bye, and the root of the hedge for you, 
and there may you come to your senses! 

Illustrations multiply. Do you remember a 
condition over in Ireland some time ago? A 
commercial traveller would be pushing his 
wares—‘ drumming ” is the word, over there. 
Being a stranger, he was watched. He began 
to notice that two men in plain clothes “ just 
happened ” to be there, when he went in, and 
when he came out, all along that straggling 
white-washed street, every door a shop. He 
might be innocent; on the other hand, in that 
turbulent time, he might be up to mischief. 
And the Irish people called it shadowing. 
Friend, what was a trouble to an honest man, 
over there, is an illustration of what I am 
working at, namely, the way in which God 
saves us. Listen to their feet coming up be- 
hind you. Goodness, and mercy, following 
you. You are shadowed, watched, but not for 
your halting—for your blessing. 

“ All the days of my life.” Again, don’t let 
familiarity rob these words of their weight. 
This is no mere pious talk. This is scientific 
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analysis. As I said before, this Psalm is the 
philosophy of life, set to music. He who in- 
spired the Psalm looks down through all the 
days, and ways, of a man who has come into 
this new way of living, and says, “ There’s an 
element of goodness and mercy in every one of 
them.” One says, “ Well, I'll admit I have had 
some good days. The day I married her.” 
Yes, but the day you walked, a broken-hearted 
man, behind her coffin. All the days. The day 
you did well, and the day you did wickedly. 
Goodness and mercy all the days. Be accu- 
rate, please, when handling the words of God. 
They are tried, and tested. 

How David himself would help us here, if 
we could only get him back, for an hour! I 
imagine myself saying to him: “ David, dear, 
you expected goodness and mercy to follow you 
all the days of your life; do you stand for it 
still—now that the account is closed?” How 
eagerly he would say he did! ‘ Yes,” he would 
say, “‘ goodness and mercy, in the early days of 
happy boyhood, over in Bethlehem Judah. 
Then the dark days, when, although God’s 
anointed, I was hunted like a beast, and a price 
upon my head; until, one day, I threw up my 
hands, and said, ‘ It’s all over; I shall perish 
by the hand of Saul.’ And I didn’t. Poor 
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Saul perished.” And then I think his face 
would flush, and his head would lower, as he 
said: ‘ Goodness, and mercy, in the dark Bath- 
sheba days, when I drew the knife across my 
own throat, and virtually became a suicide. 
Oh, I destroyed myself that day, but in Him 
was mine help.” 

Thank you, David, we’ll let you return, now, 
unto Jerusalem the golden, and we’ll keep the 
Psalm going till we meet you, “ beyond the 
range of time and change.” 

“TI shall dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.”’ All the strings seem sounding together 
as the Psalmist comes to a close. “Across the 
harp a careless hand he flings, and boldly sinks 
into the sounding strings.” I shall dwell there. 
No real dwelling here, but there, in the 
Father’s house of many mansions. When a 
man has passed the three score and ten— 
well, he feels he has done something; some- 
thing he won’t do again! He can write 
“ probatum est” to some things of life. He 
believed them before; he knows them now. 
And one of the things is the dwelling there; 
and the uncertainty here. For example, I smile 
when I hear of people who “ marry and settle 
down,” and of young ministers who “ get so 
' comfortably settled.”” And those who love 
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them say it fondly; so do I; and we are fain 
to believe it’s true. But, belovéd, it’s not 
true. It never was true. It’s just the thing 
that isn’t true. 

“For ask now of the days that are past, 
which were before thee, since the day that God 
created man upon the earth, and ask, from one 
side of the heaven unto the other ”—ask what? 
Ask if anybody ever really settled down, in 
this vain world! Listen! ‘“ And all the days of 
Methuselah were nine hundred and sixty and 
nine years, and he died.” I suppose just when 
he was giving a contented, restful, little sigh— 
he was off! His father, Enoch, quit caring, 
after less than half that age, and went away 
and “settled down” with God; the only 
dwelling-place. ‘Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations.” Ah, there, 
or here, we “ abide,” when we get to Him. 

To come back to ourselves; one needs to 
have lived a little, like your preacher, and 
moved about a little, to hold the balances 
even, as regards settling down, in the real 
and unreal senses of that shifty word. Let 
me be a little reminiscent, as with old 
friends, when they meet. What days of 
goodness and mercy I have had. But what 
an itinerary! 
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“ Oh, little did ma minnie ken, 
That day she cradled me, 
What countries I should travel in, 
Or what death I should dee.’ 


_ Here am I, a home-keeping youth. I was 
twenty before I had moved the few miles be- 
tween Greenoch and Edinburgh,—and what a 
move I thought it was! Me for a traveller! 
Then college, eight years, and then the min- 
istry; still in Edinburgh. Then London, then 
the world! I have moved all over Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; over South Africa, Tasmania, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India. I have 
visited, and preached in, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Malta and Gibraltar. In the Great 
War I preached to officers and men in France, 
Egypt, and Palestine. In my later years, I 
have held pastorates in Toronto, in Denver, in 
Birmingham, Ala., in New York, and in Phil- 
adelphia; and now, the farthest reaching of 
them all (through the radio) in the Church 
of the Open Door, in Los Angeles. May all 
my “ settled ” brethren rejoice in their portion 
as I do in mine. 

Surely, goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life. But don’t you 
think—and I’m neither weary, nor moping, nor 
infirm—don’t you think that I say the rest 
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with a feeling all my own; “I shall DWELL in 
the house of the Lord forever ”’? 
I’m not railing at the world, but— 


“ Oh, well, it is for ever. 
Oh, well, for evermore, 
My nest hangs in no forest 
On all this death-doomed shore. 


“Vea, let the vain world vanish, 
As from the ship the strand; 
For Glory, Glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s Land.” 


But I shall never end if I attempt to sound 
this out. For lo! now speakest thou plainly, 
and the parable disappears. What is Heaven? 
I don’t know. The Bible keeps its secret well. 
Just enough to give us an intelligent faith, 
enough to start us, and to keep us going. 
More would have spoiled us for the day’s 
march and discipline. We know that He is 
preparing a place for us, and preparing us for 
the place, and that He will come again and 
receive us unto Himself, that where He is— 
and that’s surely “the House of the Lord ”— 
we shall be also. 

Did you ever see or know a young fellow 
preparing the place he expects to enter, pres- 
ently, with the girl of his heart? It’s a bonnie 
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sight, ina drab world. How he rises early, and 
sits up late, is a perfect glutton for ‘ over- 
time,” and every penny is a prisoner; and all 
to prepare that happy place for him, and for 
her. Friends, there’s a wee glint there of 
Christ. Whatever the Heavenly world means, 
where He is gone, depend upon it, He is busy. 
He is no glorified idler. As busy as we knew 
Him to be down here, so busy is He up 
there; ordering, shaping, controlling all things 
for the glorious consummation.—Preparing a 
place for us, that He may receive us unto 
Himself. 

“What must it be to be there?” we say. 
Well, we can only go by analogies; the reality 
would make us faint, like the Queen of Sheba. 
Take this poor illustration. I’m fond of rid- 
ing. I have often taken my horse-back exer- 
cise, outside of a town, on a quiet morning. 
Presently I have come to a pair of high, beau- 
tiful, wrought iron gates, and I have turned 
my horse in. But, friends, I never entered 
such gates, and ambled along a beautiful 
avenue, with shaven lawns and shrubbery, 
and fine old timber, to find that it ended 
in some tumble-down old shack. A few turn- 
ings and windings, and then, at a bend, one 
of those— 
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“ Free, fair homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land!” 


The way, and the end of the way, are in har- 
mony. And if Heaven, at last, is to be any- 
thing worthy of the way by which the Lord 
is leading us here, then may I be there to 
see. What must it be to be there? Where 
they hunger and thirst no more; in the 
green pastures and quiet waters, of Paradise 
restored. 

A story, and I’m done; told me by those 
who knew. 

“In a little village lived a poor lad, a 
“natural,” a harmless idiot boy. He rambled 
through day school, and Sunday School, with 
his vacant smile and stare, but never showed 
any sign of learning anything. By and by he 
lay down to die; and, as it happened, alone, 
in a miserable room. My friend had missed 
him off the streets and, being anxious, found 
him, as I have said. Evidently the end had 
come. My friend felt that she had a hard 
case to handle, but, almost unconsciously, 
started repeating the Twenty-third Psalm, in 
our dear Scottish metre version. The last 
verse runs: 
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“Goodness and mercy all my life 

Shall surely follow me. 
And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling place shall be.” 


At the end of the second line, my friend’s voice 
faltered, and her emotion stopped her. 


“ Goodness and mercy all my life, 
Shall surely follow me,” 


she had said. Then, to her intense surprise, 
when she stopped, that poor, vacant, idiot boy 
—I told you he had rambled through the Sun- 
day School—propped up on his elbow, and with 
a gleam in his eyes, as though a great light were 
breaking, finished the Psalm: 


“ And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling place shall be.” 


The effort exhausted him, and he fell back, and 
presently passed away. 

Oh, my hearers, that lad knew something of 
what I have been saying, with the wreck of an 
intellect. Of what sore punishment, think you, 
shall you be counted worthy, if it should be 
found, at last, that you had used a full endow- 
ment of God-given intelligence, only to shut 
Him out? Now I’m harping on an iron string; 
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but I make no apology for its solemn tones. 
Brightest lights cast blackest shadows; and 
alas for those who walk, not in the sweet light 
of the Shepherd’s face, but in the dark shadow 
of His rejected love. But I am persuaded bet- 
ter things of you, though I must warn you. 
Oh, come to Him, just as you are—you 
couldn’t come as you are not—and find, as it 
has been wisely and truly said, that in Christ, 
the Shepherd, all our fears are removed; the 
fear of Want, the fear of Death, the fear of 
the Hereafter. 


“And so, through all the length of days, 
Thy goodness faileth never. 
Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise, 
Within Thy house for ever.” 


Printed in the United States of America 
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